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As drawn from their laws, treaties,- mint codes, 
coins, archeological remains and other 
authentic sources, 


BY ALEXANDER DEL MAR, M. E. 


Formerly Director of the U. S. Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Mining Commissioner to the U. S. Monetary 
Convention of 1876, Author of ‘‘A History of the 
Precious Metals,’’ etc 


The Financier of New York rps “What 
Webster's Dictionary is to the English language, 
Del Mar’s History of Monetary Systems is to fi- 
nance. Itis a record so complete thatits pres- 
ence on the library shelf will greatly lighten the 
labor of the financial student, who otherwise 
would be compelled to spend hours of tiresome 
research to ascertain facts which are plainly set 
forth in this work.” 


OTHER PRESS. OPINIONS. 


He who masters Mr. Del Mar’s book will know 
more of monetary systems than 999 men out of a 
thousand.—F’inancial News, London, Eng. 


As an authority on Monetary Systems this 
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work deserves to rank high. Itis in fact an en- 
cyclopedia on the. subject, and no one who is 
making a study of this important matter can 
attord to be without it.— New ork Herald. 


Mr. Del Mar ranks high as a student and is 
one of the ablest writers on money. His work 
is full of exact facts eminently pertinent to the 
discussion now in progress—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Alexander Del Mar, the authority on precious 
metals and their history as money, has published 
in this country the prey of monetary systems 
which he published about a year agoin England. 
It is a critical and complete record of actual ex- 
periments in money made by the various states 
of the ancient and modern world. This work is 
of great importance, sakeee ah at this time. and 
its reception in this country will doubtless be as 
warm as its welcome was in England, since Mr. 
Del Mar has long been an American of great 
prominence in this field of thought. The work 
is especially adapted to the need of the American 
people at this day. /ndianapolis Sentinel. 
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BY 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Roger Hunt. 


16mo, $1.25. 


The idea of the story, and gen- 
erally its working out, is so good, 
is so much stronger and finer than 
that of the ordinary novel writer 


that the book makes upon us the 


decided impression which can only 
be given by one who possesses 
that subtle gift we have consented 
to call genius.—7*ranscript, Port- 
land, Maine. 


Rachel Armstrong; or, 
Love and Theology. 


| 12m0, $1.50; paper 5o0c. 
Mrs. Woolley has written = a 
deeply interesting book. It is re- 
markable for its evenness of exe- 
cution. Her analysis of motive 
and character is subtle and dis- 


‘criminating; and she has succeeded 


in presenting in an interesting, 
skillful and unusually fair way 
some of the antitheses of modern 
thought and life. The lesson of 
her story 1s that ‘‘out of the heart 
are the issues of life.”—CAristian 
Reeister, Boston. 


A Girl Graduate. 
I2mo, $1.50; paper 50c. 

A story of American life that 
should command a large circle of 
readers. It betrays innate knowl- 
edge of human nature under many 
varying conditions, and the ability 
to give expression to that knowl- 
edge with a literary skill that ex- 
cites and holds the attention of the 
reader. The incidents that make 
the history of the heroine, Maggie 
Dean, so interesting, are natural, 
and have a direct bearing on the 
development of her character.— 
Gazette, Boston. 

Sold by Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by 
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f te unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal. ‘Religious Soctettes. 
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I. To establish reason and conscience as final 
authorities in matters of religious belief. 

I]. To revere as religious propbets all persons who 
have taught their fellow-beings truth, righteousness and 
love. 

Il]. To foster the growing nobility of mankind. 

IV. To promote the social, moral and tntellectual 
welfare of its members, and to aid and encourage phil- 
antbropic and humanitarian efforts.—Basis of Union of 
the Independent Liberal Church of Chicago. CELIA 
P. Woo..Ley, Minister. 
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Many of our Western readers will learn with sadness 
of the death of John Tunis, who for some time was 
pastor of the Unitarian Church at Quincy, a man with 
a poet’s nature, a cultivated and gentle soul. 

ane 

Aaron M. Powell of New York presided over the 
religious conference of the I*riends, referred to else- 
where. Our readers will rejoice if his words in the 
opening address. should prove true, as quoted in the 
Outlook: “The mission of Friends is not yet ended. 
They believe literally in the filial relation between the 
individual human soul and the great over-soul. ‘Their 
religion is the religion of service and makes for right- 
cousness and peace.” 

cupemerens 

July first a new law came into force in Germany for 
the purpose of suppressing unfair competition, under 
which exaggerated advertisements and incorrect de- 
scription of goods are actionable. Such a law, rigidly 
enforced, in the United States, would interfere seriously 
with many men’s business, for many a man admits his 
methods questionable, but pleads that he cannot do 
business in: any other way. Perhaps, then, he had 
better suspend business. How can he support himself 
and his, is the next retort. We do not know, but we are 
inclined to think that honorable pauperism is not so 
disgraceful or bad for the state as dishonorable pros- 


perity. The so-called competency of modern life is a 
cloak which may cover a multitude of sins. 
><-2.--—<79 

It is reported that at the Paris exposition in 1900 
there will be a section devoted to tangible history of 
Christianity, beginning with the temple scenes of Jeru- 
salem and coming down to present time. A begin- 
ning of this kind was made at the exposition in Chi- 
cago, but the exhibit was not complimentary to either 
the subject or the exhibitors. A scientific spirit is not 
vet sufficiently developed among representatives of 
religion to appreciate the value of scientific methods, 
either of study or of teaching. 

—— 
A contributor to the CAvestian Register has a timely 


word to say about “summer manners.” “Politeness,” 


- etvmologically, is a city word and is supposed to repre- 


sent city grace and accomplishment. Alas! for the 
etymology. How much rudeness and vulgarity do 
country people of gentle manners and sensitive feeling 
witness in the loudness, coarseness, slanginess, impu- 
dence and selfishness of the “summer boarder,” the 
young men and women who, once back in the city, will 
proceed at once to “move in the best society.” 
silat 

Paul S. Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin has 
a timely word in the /#dependent concerning the 
“dreary desolation” of our smaller towns in the rural 
districts, intellectually and spiritually considered. A 
library, lecture course, literary circles, he mentions as 
the sources of relief, but well he recognizes the sad 
truth that sectarian jealousies often bar the way.” 
Here is the call for a People’s’ Church, the neighbor- 
hood institution, the village cathedral that dismisses 
all sectarian and denominational anxiety in the interest 
of better life of a diseased community. 

| a 

The Advance summons its pastors back to hard 
work, admits that the conditions of religious work are 
less favorable than usual and 1s afraid that “the hob- 
nobbing with heathen religions has insinuated doubt 
as to the actual supremacy of the Christian religion, or 
that the attempt to displace creeds with conduct has 
been sufficiently successful to discredit the one without 
exalting the other.” The perplexity is an interesting 
one. If danger there is it is to be met by going through 
and not by backing out. Let there be more “hob- 
nobbing,” if no more dignified word can be found, with 
heathen religions, and let the attempt to displace 
creeds with conduct go on until conduct 1s exalted. 

= -<-—s 

The following extract from a private letter from 
one of the leading women of the West may encourage 
the readers as well as the editors of THE New Unity: 
“T like the editing of it since it was freed from sects 
and has become the exponent of universal religious 
feeling. I was glad to have ‘H. M.S’ write again. It 
always makes the paper more valuable to me, and | 
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hope he will continue to give occasional outlooks into 
the religious world, showing the unity in variety. 
However, I am quite satisfied with it as it is, only I 
wish I could secure more readers. Alas! so much 1s 
pressing on the attention that most people say, “O, 
save me from seeing any more that I ought to read 
andenjoy. I cannot have leisure to enjoy what I have.’ 
I find that New UNIry is read in libraries and clubs 
and always does good. It does great good among the 
orthodox people who find something that does not at- 
tack them, but which they enjoy.”: 


——ooe 

C. W. Wendte of Oakland has stirred up the people 
of the coast in a recent sermon on “The Cure by 
Death, or Is Suicide Ever Justifiable?” In it he 


frankly and ably advocated the release from hopeless » 


pain and helpless agony by beneficent death. He 
seemed to favor the plan suggested by a I'rench engi- 
neer some twenty-five years ago, who, afflicted with a 
terrible disease, took his own life, leaving in his will a 
large bequest for the establishment of a commission on 
euthanasia, but the French government declined the 
trust. The papers of San Francisco have taken up the 
agitation. The most eminent citizens, representing 
law, medicine, the pulpit and educators have been 1n- 
terviewed and all have been disposed to treat the mat- 
ter with the gravity and dignity which it deserves. Mr. 
Wendte says that twenty-five years ago he embodied 
the same suggestion in a communication to a Chicago 
daily, which was rejected on the ground that it was 


“inimical to the public welfare.” It 1s a grave ques-’ 


tion. If the general principle be admitted the difh- 
culties lie in the application, but it is a question that 


calls for a scientific, ethical and religious study and 


discussion and cannot be disposed of by denunciation 
or dogmatism. The discussion will do good, nerve the 
sufferers to endurance and urge the physician and the 


student to a closer study of the laws of life and the_ 


purposes of living. 


The Independent Church. 


Nothing.is more clear to the student of religion at 
the present time than that, at least among protestant 
churches, the spirit of sectarian propaganda is on the 
rapid decline. The time when the Methodist’s appeal 
to the “spirit of Methodism,” or the Baptist patriotism 
over the territory committed to “emersion,” or the 
Universalist enthusiasm over. the truer interpretation 
of “Gehenna” and “Aionios” or the Unitarian’s passion 
to expound anti-Trinitarian texts and to dethrone the 
second person in the God-head, is enough to command 
the enthusiasm, the best efforts and highest self-sacri- 
fice even of those on the inside, has gone by, much 
less do these calls command the attention or even hold 
the respect of the more competent elements in the com- 
munity on the outside. So weary have the ethically 
carnest become of the doctrinal refinings of protestant- 
ism, sO impatient have the reformers grown with the 
dogmatic and schismatic attitude, that the “un- 
churched” represent a constantly increasing class, a 
class which contains oftentimes the best elements in 
many communities. However rapid the progress of 
thought and the advance of the liberal spirit may be 
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inside the churches, they do not keep pace with a simi- 


lar movement in the individual minds of the members 


thereof, and so progress along these lines is first indi- 
cated by church disintegrations. Most souls must 
pass through a period of non-church or unchurched 
life before they come into a new enthusiasm for relig- 
ious ideas, a fresh passion for co-operation. The per- 
ennial parable of Thomas Carlyle was never more strik- 
ingly exemplified than in these days. Souls are pass- 
ing by thousands through the “Everlasting Nay” into 
the “Center of Indifference,” through which they finally 
emerge one by one again into the “Everlasting Yea” 
of the higher thought and the freer faith. The power 
that is to lure them into the “Everlasting Yea” is the 
power of the Non-Sectarian Church, the Independent 
Church that bids a lasting truce to all doctrinal dis- 
putes, a church that moves the previous question, the 
question of right living and holy helpfulness. A few 
churches with sectarian labels and doctrinal traditions 
may under the leadership of eminent ability be able, as 
churches, to free themselves from their denominational 
impedimenta and take their places in public estimation 
as local institutions, neighborhood organizations, ap- 
pealing primarily to the ethical sense and the spiritual 
needs of the community which they are to serve and 
trusting to the friends of such work primarily for sup- 
port. A few ministers are able to nourish an individ- 
ual life in the upper air of freedom, to keep themselves 
in touch with the progressive forces of the day, while 
still ministering to hold-back and look-back churches. 
Very many individuals can continue to maintain, after 
a fashion, their nominal relations with the established 
churches, getting what good they can and doing much 
eood while thinking their own thoughts and attending 
to their own altar fires. But still to the great mass of 
people, clerical and laity, the highway of progress. 
and the only practical one to many is the one indicated 
above. Out of the old into the new, out of the church 
into individualism, an individualism oftentimes most re- 
luctantly accepted to find later along new possibilities, 
a renewal of church relationship in the open air of 
thought and feeling; in short, in a “Church of the 
Free.” 

We have thus indicated what, to our mind, is the 
genesis of the “Independent Church,” explained the 
interesting multiplication of the independent churches 
and why to our mind they represent the advance guard 
in religious progress, the rallying ground of the truest 
helpers. 

This is why THE New Uniry js so anxious to relate 
itself to the unchurched, to become a fellow worker 
with them in their attempt to rehabilitate themselves 
with the garments of social religion and co-operative 
morals. 

This is why we take peculiar pleasure in presenting 
to our readers this week the face and word of the min- 
ister, as well as the basis of union and some account of 
the genesis of the Independent Liberal Church of Chi- 
cago, which has been groping quietly toward its use- 
fulness, seeking its constituency for several years on 
the north side of our city. Last Sunday Mrs. Woolley 
was inducted as minister of this prophetic society, and 
we print her introductory word. Mrs. Woolley’s 
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thought and face are already familiar to a large number 
of our readers. For about three years she was our 
office editor, during which time she had much to do in 
shaping the details and determining the spirit of our 
paper. From the editor’s sanctum, after a long though 
indirect preparation in public service, speech and writ- 
ing, she entered the ministry, after having had already 
the training that is given to an active participant in the 
various study and reform clubs of Chicago and much 
diligence with her pen. Mrs. Woolley is one of the 
best known of the representative women of Chicago. 
She has been president of both the Woman’s Club and 
the Fortnightly, has the power of distinct utterance and 
clear discrimination. She entered the ministry delib- 
erately, with a full sense of what it implied. After three 
vears’ novitiate in the quiet parish at Geneva, where 
she was loved and admured, she comes to the seething 
city of Chicago to take a hold of this independent 
church and do what she can toward giving a religious 
home to the homeless, toward churching the un- 
churched, than which no more inspiring task presents 
itself to our imagination. We welcome Mrs. Woolley 
into the hard and high tasks and congratulate our- 
selves and THe New Uniry on the closer touch and 
the nearer relationship this step involves. 

The /ederalist for September publishes an interest- 
ing symposium in which well-known friends of the Lib- 
eral Congress are asked to express their opinion on the 
Congress duty and outlook. Messrs. Underwood, 
Gannett, Salter, Higginson, Bulkeley, Sheldon, Dew- 
hurst, Marsh, Carus, Gould and Mrs. Woolley all ex- 
press themselves with caution as to detail, with confi- 
dence as to general principle and purpose. All these 
seem to us to show that the Congress outlook | 1s 


broader than the standpoint of anyone, because broad 
enough to faithfully represent the standpoint of each. 
As will be seen from the program now being ma- 
tured, the Congress has already passed out of the field 
distinctively, and on that account narrowly, known as 
“heterodox.” Judging from the willingness and the 
cordiality of the correspondence that has come into the 
hands of the secretary, the Congress constituency is 
not now, perhaps it never was, primarily a matter of 
Unitarian, Universalist, Ethical Culture and Jew, but 
these and many more. It is not at all likely that the 
Congress will consent to forego the high work of the 
Parliament. It will continue to be an inter-denomi- 
‘national and inter-racial council chamber. Judging 
irom these letters, as well as the experience of the past, 
it is just as little likely that the Congress will in any 
foolish way tie its missionary hand and decline to be- 
come a working force as opportunity offers, in the mis- 


sionary field of ideas and organization. Its greatest 


Opportunity lies with the unchurched everywhere, its 
most willing workers are to be found in the desec- 
tarianized ministers of all denominations. THE New 
Unity has given up the effort to formulate the future 
of the Congress, as well as other religious interests. 
[t is content to do the next thing and to bide its time. 
Following the light that is now given us we will go 
forward into the work that is before us, magnifying 
the independent spirit, multiplving if we can the inde- 
pendent churches, believing that where freedom 
abounds love is sure to co and that out of individu- 
ality will come co- _operationy atid that out of the dis- 
integrating elements in many churches will come the 
integration that will give us a great American church, 
potent from the start, numerous eventually, the church 
of the free. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


The Religious Life. 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’—Matt. vi, 33. 

OPENING DISCOURSE IN THE PULPIT OF THE INDEPENDENT LIb- 
ERAL CHURCH, SEPT. 13, BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

The term “religion” is one of widening scope and si- 
nificance. Its meaning grows upon us as our experience 
in life grows, as our Knowledge of man increases; and we 
are coming to include within it all that pertains to the 
highest human development, all that contributes in any 
way to the worth and well-being of the race. Whatever 
is good or beautiful or true we seek to relate to the religious 
life, deriving it from, explaining and enlarging its meaning 
by the spiritual nature in man, All this is well and needful, 
un inevitable reaction against old-time conceptions of a 
more harrow and hurtful order . Religion must be freed from 
the mental bonds imposed in the theological definitions of 
the past, relieved from the severe and gloomy character that 
has always attached to the faith of dogma. Its meaning 
must be broadened, its work extended, its entire spirit 
lightened and enlarged, until it is brought into living relna- 
tion with every Woble aspiration, every earnest desire, 
every generous impulse in the human breast, until it is 
able to meet all the legitimate needs of a progressing 
humanity. 

With this recognition of the larger, more inclusive use 
of the term, I wish, nevertheless, this morning, in view of 
the particular circumstances which have brought us to- 
gether, to treat this subject in a somewhat more restricted 
fashion, to leave the discussion of the general and abstract 
side of the question for a more direct and detinite word. 
Let us, then, make a brief study in this sermon half-hour 
of the religious life as a distinct, if not separate aim and 
aspiration in the life of man. Let us, for the time, disso- 
ciate the thought of religion with the new-time attach- 
nents which the age is bestowing upon it, and try to 
reach as clear an understanding as we may of its specific 
Value, its peculiar quality or ingredient, its special saving 


Virtue and charm. What, in this narrower view, do we. 


mean by the religious life? What, if any, are its peculiar 
aims and incentives, and what are its rewards, either in 
the form of character or personal well-being? How does 
it serve to guide, uplift, strengthen or comfort suffering and 
struggling men and women? Finally, what power has 
religion, in this more limited sense of the term, to instruct 
or guide the emancipated intellect of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; religion reduced, so to speak, from a fixed belief to a 
pleasing sentiment, relieved from all doctrinal perplexities 
and terrors, and refined to spiritual hope and desire, what 
degree of real inspiration remains here, of moral motive? 
All of these questions are summed up in the first, What do 
we mean by religion, by the religious life? 

Definitions are dangerous here, and ean be but purely 
tentative and of passing value, but something like defini- 
tion must be attempted if only to give us a starting point, 
In the first place, all experience of the past and all present 
understanding of the subject lead us to define religion both 
as desire and conviction. Aspiration and belief are its 
two component parts; it exists for us both as hope and 
knowledge, as revelation and experience. More definitely, 


religion, we might say, comprises that range of thought 


nnd feeling in man which'connects or binds him to the power 
that has created him. The original meaning of the word, 
we are told, was to bind back or bind fast. The common 
dictionary definition is simple and ample. Religion is ‘‘the 
recognition of God as an object of worship, love and 
obedience.”” No matter just now about any of the in- 
dividual scruples we may have about the use and meaning 
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of the term “God,” the reluctance many feel to pronounce 
the name, to try to deal with the thought at all. Our 
difficulties here are less individual and more common than 
we think. No matter if we do not comprehend all that is 
meant or implied in that great name. Do we recogrize 
the fact behind the name, any rational merit or meaning 
in the universe in which we are placed, in life itself, any 
disclosure of intelligent purpose which can serve as man’s 
cuide? Then we have the thought of feeling that corre- 
sponds to the religionist’s thought of God; which may be 
as devout, as uplifting, held in this vaguer, larger way as 
with many professed believers who admit no difficulties in 
the matter. This recognition of an unfolding order in the 
natural world and in the history of man, is a_ sufficient 
foundation of the religious life, both contemplative and 
active. For if sincerely held it must Inspire some degree 
of emulative wish and power in the one who believes it. 
A true living faith of any kind will show positive effects. 
The religious life is a life, not a mere logical deduction. It 
is belief manifest in action, demonstrating itself in out- 
ward behavior, behavior made up of certain forms and 
habits, if you please. There must be nourishment and 
exercise, constant and regular cultivation of this side of 
our natures as of any other. Means of special drill and 
education must be furnished here as on lines of intelleetual 
and moral culture; teachers and institutions must be pro- 
vided for instruction in religious truth no less than in 
other departments of human learning and discipline. ‘The 
religious life means, therefore, in a very definite sense 
the church life; and the church assists in the development 
of the principles it is established to uphold in two ways, 
by means of its public Sunday services and as a regenera- 
tive social force, through its philanthropic and missionary 
work. The outward testimony to the religious life offered 
in the work and character of the church is most important. 

As liberals, in our revolt against the religion of outward 
form and observance, we are inclined, not, perhaps. to 
magnify the religion of practical deed, but to minimize 
the worth of all symbolic representation found in = the 
usual ceremonies of the church. Discouraged by the knowl- 
edge of how little this external observance may promote 
an upright life, disgusted with the moral obliquity and 
failure that often accompany extreme piety, we have fallen 
into the error of an opposite extreme, rejecting without 
discrimination all forms and symbols, which, rightly under- 
stood and employed, are real and indestructible aids to 
spiritual culture. As there is a faith legitimately derived 
from the natural instinets of love and worship in the human 
heart, so there are ways and means of expressing this 
faith, giving open and joyful testimony to it, which the 
hew thought, both rational and reverent, has already dis- 
as 
time goes on. The weakness of our liberal Churches to-day 
is the direct result of the half-hearted belief or interest 
Which many of its members feel in its worth and mission. 


a fitful and flickering sense of allegiance which almost 


any outside interest can temporarily quench or wholly de- 
stroy, a hesitating faith and reluctant co-operation in the 
public exercises, with failing sense of responsibility. We 
prize the freedom of this rational. faith but ignore its re- 
sponsibilities. That consecration, moral fealty, devotion to 
a chosen ideal which the religious life was able to com- 
niand in past times when it was shrouded in superstition, 
ought it not still be able to keep when divested of this and 
every other form of mental fear and subjection? The life 
of the church, of whatever credal Complexion, can be imain- 
tained only through the highest self-bestowal of those who 
profess belief in it. The church of our adoption has a 
right to our best if anything, yet in how many cases it can 
procure but the poor, bare leavings of time and service left 
over from a multitude of other demands. True religious 
conviction, true religious feeling will be content to give 
no less than this best. That which we sincerely love we 
will heartily work for; where earnest belief dwells there 
hard and continuous effort will also be found. It is not 
external difficulty or hindrance that stands in the way of 
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the liberal chureh’s suecess, not the unpopularity of its 
doctrines, its financial weakness or small numbers, so much 
as failing religious vitality in ourselves. Nor will it do to 
try to escape responsibility by placing the blame upon the 
uge in which we live. We call this a skeptical and ma 
terialistic age, and so it is, but not in any deep or very 
injurious sense to one who is discerning enough to take 
note of other signs and tendencies. Never was the world 
more hungry for the teaching of a humane and rational 
faith than to-day, for natural religion; a need which the 
liberal chureh exists to supply. which it can supply only 
through its own moral earnesthess, only through a deep 
and abiding conviction of the worth of the religious life, 
including, yet in a way distinct from the intellectual, moral 
or social; the life that stands for worship and for praise, 
for Sunday preaching and church-going, for the study of 
the great questions of life and duty and salvation. Salva- 
tion! You’ do not like the sound of that word, perhaps. 
It echoes too drearily and too absurdly with the sound of 
words and phrases associated with beliefs from which you 
have made fortunate escape. Salvation from what? Not 
from any Miltonic Satan and hell. The mind that rests 
content with the dismissal of such fears has escaped little; 
the results thus gained are poor and paltry enough. Salva- 
tion from the self-complacency, the ignorance that bids us 
stop at such a point! The rewards of the religious life 
have so long been pictured in terms of material ease and 
enjoyment, belonging to a localized heaven, with all its 
accompaniments of waving palm-branches and golden 
crowns, that the mind grows slowly in the understanding of 
rewards of a finer order, those found in a changed charac- 
ter and disposition, in natural instincts and habits turned 
to their highest uses, in a full-developed manhood and 
womanhood. The religious life is not a gift, it is an attain- 
ment. The law which bids us earn our gains in the mer- 
cantile or professional path we have chosen, in every other 
field of human industry and profit. rules bere, and rules 
as justly. | 

Let us now try to classify some of these rewards belone- 
ing to the religious life: First, it is religious belief, more 
than anything else which supplies us with a working motive 
in life. Our belief about the system of things in which 
we find ourselves placed and our relation to the world 
about us, this belief or conviction lies at the bottom of 
every other, informing and directing all our thoughts and 
actions. The way we look at and accept life, that is, in 
essence, our religious faith. “The great question as to 
poet or novelist,” says Henry James, “is, how does he feel 
about life. what in the last analysis is his philosophy?” 
If this is an essential point in our estimate of the work of 
aun artist, how much more in our understanding of the life 
and character of man. I am aware that a great many 
excellent people profess to get along very. comfortably, to 
live honest, even helpful, lives without any acknowledged 


basis of belief or opinion respecting the general scheme 


to which they belong, who took pains to tell us they 
kpow nothing about the meaning either of life or the ulhb- 
verse, who declare it as easy to believe that a spirit: of 
irresponsible chance has produced and governs things as 
a higher law of reason and righteousness. [ do nof wish 
to impugn the candor or intelligence of such people, but | 
do distrust their power of a high usefulness, though their 
lives may be marked by many a kind and generous deed. 
A life of mere unthinking goed-will. if any such = really 
exists, cannot take rank with one of intentional justice 
and-honor. Conduct is necessarily variable and uncertain 
where not guided by some sort of principle, principle that 


is allied with the great laws of orderly development goverh- | 


ing the universe at large. The rule or principle thus de- 
rived and allied is essentially religious, and that is a religious 
life which accepts such guidance. | 
What kind of rule or principle does our liberal faith sujp- 
ply as a working motive? That which comes with the dis- 
covery of 2 world governed by law, in which chance and 
miracle form no factors. One law and spirit at work on 
every plane of the earth’s physical development, the samme 
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law of growth everywhere producing a higher result from 
4 lower; infinite wisdom, skill and = patience manifest 
wherever we look, perfection the single aim on every line. 
Progress and unity—these are the two great ideas con- 
veyed in this teaching. This same faith of science shows 
us how man, who in the low stages of ignorance and brute 
passion into which he was born, seemed but the sport and 
victim of the natural forces surrounding him, has from the 
first evinced a power of self-help and control of these forces 
whieh has raised him to lis present stature, Nature’s king 
dnd God’s co-worker atid chief ally. It shows us at. the 
sume time how the reign of physical force is being super- 
seded by psychical, how the two are but different phases 
of one and the same law. working at first on the lower 
plane, hot changed, only modified, refined, spiritualized in 
their application to man’s higher necessities. Man, .a re- 
ligious beifig, a creature whose main requirements are those 
of love, aspiration, worship. Now, have we not here the 
basis of a living and happy faith, which, though it teaches 
us the need of constant effort. promises a life of well- 
earned cotitent, of growth and usefulness to the end? From 
what does to-day’s passion for material and human. im- 
provement spring, the various activities at work with new 
spirit, after better methods in the fields. of education. 
philanthropy and social science, but from ‘the better un- 
derstanding we have gained of Nature’s laws? What does 
our increased faith in man mean but increased knowledge? 
The reign of an intelligent altruism is far from being well 
established in the world, yet it was never so well estab- 
lished as now; no future was ever more promising than 


ours, If we will but justly measure and faithfully employ | 


the wonderful array of means the present affords for bring- 
ing that future about. This is an age of doubt only in 
relation to old forms of faith proved worthless and in- 
jurious, but in eager outlook and strenuous effort foward 
the future, in the steady revealment of mamws possibilities. 
In his growing love of truth and the right, it is emphatically 


an age of faith and of worship. When we understand that: 


religion is hot a possession or adornment gained from the 
outside, but the conscious adjustment of the life of man 
to eternal laws, then we shall understand how natural if 
is that man should be a religious being. “Religion is not 
the eestasy of a world-forgetting mysticisin,” says a reeent 
Writer, “it is the world-dominating disposition in man. 
Who is placed in the world to approve himself a spiritual 
personality.” Man long since began to “approve himself a 
spiritual personality:” his feet are still in the mire of sen- 
suality and selfishness, his hands still clutch the gains of 
human passion and greed, but his face is turned upward 
to the skies; he longs to free himself wholly from. this 
bondage to his lower nature, and he will free himself. 


Secondly, the religious life demonstrates its worth sand 


‘alidity in the new vision of the world which it reveals 
to us. It increases joy as well as strength, it aids us in 
the discovery of beauty as well as in the knowledge of 
truth. The peculiar powers of the artist, musician and 
poet, recreating the world in beautiful forms whieh bid 
inagination assist the understanding in the seareh for 
truth, are very closely allied to the feelings that stir the 
heart of the religious believer. The harmony which each 
Sees in the natural world and tries to reproduce in mingled 
colors on his canvas, in musical tone and utterance or in 
rhythmic speech, is the same as that which the religionist 
Sees, whose vision is filled with the growing perfection of 
things, which becomes the motive of worship and well- 
doing, 

True religious feeling is a greater aid to the discovery of 
beauty than any smaller instinct or faculty dubbed the 
“artistic” or “esthetic.” It was not so-called “venius” alone, 
but genius aided by simple and devout piety made Angelo 
and Raphael great, gave to the strains of Beethoven their 
undying melody, inspired the beautiful. soul-sustaining 
rhymes of the poets we love. Homer and Dante, Shelley, 
Tennyson and Browning, Wordsworth and Burns, all of 
these were men of faith, no matter how much some of 
them denied prevailing forms of faith; they were men of 
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profound conviction, which no pretended wisdom of the 
schools, no reverse of fortune, could destroy. Their natures 
were essentially religious. Let none of us hope to preserve 
the love of the beautiful in our hearts apart from a studious 
culture of the spiritual nature. “Beauty.” says Emerson. 
“is the mark God sets upon virtue. yod is the All 
Fair. Truth and goodness and beauty are but different 
faces for the same All.” He shows us how there is a love 
of beauty, so-called, which dwells with a weakened will, 
i narrow and selfish understanding, seeking only its imme- 
diate gratification, careless, contemptuous even, of any 
connection it should sustain to the love of right. We have 
all seen these lives of refined self-indulgence, where not 
low passions govern but every pleasing sense and senti- 
ment except the sense of obligation, lives ruled by a cul- 
tivated taste and sensibility. covering deep chasms of 
heartless indifference and unkindness. No true ideals of 
the beautiful are thus gained. however loud may be the 
profession of her worship. no sanctifying influence can 
spring from worship so shallowly conceived. For, as this 
same Emerson tells us, the only “high and divine beauty 
which can be loved without effeminacy is that which is 
found in combination with the human will.” Religion. 
then, has a happiness-producing quality whose operation 
is not delayed to some future state, but lies in its present 
power to open the natural vision, to instruct the heart. 
Earth and sky, mountain and sea, forest and stream, have 
each their own measure of beauty, doubtless. to the purely 
carnal or worldy mind. but to the mind permeated and 
uplifted with religious feeling they glow in forms of ever- 
lasting light, with the beauty whieh is the beauty of 
holiness. 

In this connection a word should be said about religion 
as an aid to culture. How the various forms of doctrinal 
helief which have ruled the world in past times have 
afflicted man’s intelligence, dwarfed his understanding. 
erippled all his mental powers, is well understood. Only 
the religion of reason can act as an aid and incentive to 
the mental life. Philosophy and science unfold their 
treasures in vain to the mind intimidated with threats from 
any other quarter. There is no Juder Eaxrpurgatorius in the 
library which natural religion bids us read. On the con- 
trary’she bids us study and explore in all directions: her 
mission is to stimulate curiosity, not quench if. Given to 
man a form of religious thinking, freed from every vestige 
of theological fear and bias, and what a help and inspira- 
tion to the life of thought will such a faith prove! Faith, 
the handimaid and ally of learning. urging men on fo new 
and greater conquests in all her fields! The chureh, the 
promoter of the intellectual life, no less than of the spiritual; 
the line of division hard to find! Our power to think aright 
as well as to feel nobly. is directly dependent upon our 
power to believe. 

A third way in which religion serves us as nothing else 
ean is in the moral motive she provides. She is our truest 
cuide in the path of daily conduct. She supplies the soul 
with its strongest armor in its struggle with wickedness. 
Hlow does she do this? By continual presentation before the 
mind of the first principle of all religions, the fixed relation 
of man to God. “God is.” says religion. He has created 
man in His own likeness, bidding him be perfect, as He 
is perfect. The soul that truly believes this, how is it 
armed and panoplied against the powers of darkness! 
Without going into any metaphysical discussion of the 
ultimate nature and origin of things, I think it is not too 
much to say that in the religious life we find the beginning, 
the principal aid and the chief reward of the moral 
sentiment. I am not saying that this moral sentiment 
is dependent upon some form of religious belief. for we 
know men of upright lives who persistently refuse to make 
any such profession, a refusal which usually springs from 
a false conception of religion’*and its uses to man. But 
most of us can recall also lives which in outward deed 
are just and honorable, yet which impress us at the same 
time as bare and unproductive on another side, the side 
of upward-looking hope and aspiration. Impossible as it 
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is to separate the religious from the ethical nature, and 
undesirable as it is to try, there is a distinction, the distinc- 
{ion we might feel between two vigorous and hardy plants, 
ach producing wholesome fruit, one with, the other with- 
out, the intervening grace of the flower, or that which we 
might note between two flowers, of equal perfection in 
form and color, one favored with, the other destitute of, 
that other prized quality of the flower, the strange and 
delicate perfume; quality that arouses wonder and delight 
of a new kind, unseen, intangible, mysterious. The “moral 
man,” as he likes to call himself, leading a life of plain 
daily usefulness, commands our sincere respect, but I can- 
not think he leads such a life as easily, as logically or as 
happily as one whose ideas of goodness are part of his 
worship of God, its source; whose love of the right in- 
trenched in experience reaches upward also to take. hold 
on and support itself with the thought of some over-ruling 
conscious purpose guiding and sanctifying his own. Kepler, 
watching the stars and finding himself able to mark and 
measure their movements, cried in tones of exultant praise, 
“Tl think Thy thoughts after Thee, O God!’ So the soul 
struggling after righteousness and finding its laws written 
not only in its own wish but broadcast over heaven and 
earth, might exclaim, “Il live Thy life, after Thee, O God!’ 

Kinally, the religious life is to be prized for its power 
to comfort. This, indeed, has always been the prime func- 
tion of religion, in its relation to man’s earthly estate. 
Both for the high faith and the moral endurance which its 
teachings have engendered in the minds of devout be- 
lievers, and for the compensations belonging to a future 
state which it has offered, it has been the chief source of 
consolation and trust in times of human loss and sorrow. 
All men recognize the value of religion in seasons of trial; 
all turn to it at times. The offices of the church prove a 
help and comfort to the unbeliever no less than to the 
believer, when the great trial of death is at hand. The 
minister’s word, feebly and poorly spoken as it often is, is 
eagerly listened to, with the accompanying 
prayer. 


hymn = and 
Minds engrossed in the material aspect of things, 
denying the merit of aught that Hes outside, feel the pres- 
sure of another thought at such periods, the thought of 
eternity, a mysterious: and fearsome weight which only 
religion can enable us to support. It is true that the kind 
of consolation offered in the modern conception of religious 
faith differs from that contained in the old teachings; yet 
as, in the deeper use of the term, religion has meant but 
ohe and the same thing to man from the beginning, viz., 
his reliance upon his highest thought of the good, upon 
God, so it has varied but in a superficial way in its effects 
upon the, human heart and understanding. Our thought 
has grown more refined and spiritual all round, and we 
are coming to see that all true benefits are of an inner, 
subjective character, that they do not lie in external good 
or profit, either here or hereafter. “Religion is to help 
us endure and suffer what cannot be overcome,” says 
Theodore Parker. “It is an active force to energize and 
harmonize all powers, making us aspire; but it is also a 
passive foree, to tranquilize, to calm, to compose the con- 
scioushess of man, to give us peace and rest.” In a too 
active age like our own we need the assurance of the words 
Which follow, that “a form of religion which is only for 
activity is not adequate for any man during his whole life.” 
Through the religious life in its relation to human suffering, 
we learn the great lesson of sympathy, how to measure 
and judge the behavior of others in a spirit of love; the 
love that stands for unwavering belief in our common 
human nature, and banishes everything like cynicism and 
distrust. 

“A soul occupied with great ideas best perferms small 
duties,” says Mr. Martineau. Religion is the glad, volun- 
tary deliverance of the mind up to a few great ideas, the 
great ideas of God, soul, eternity. It supplies us with 
the most comprehensive and encouraging view of life, it 
explains ourselves to ourselves in ways that refresh and 
strengthen and inspire, it offers us the noblest motives and 
the highest, most lasting compensations, it lifts the world 
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from the dead level of a prosaic, commonplace existence 
to the plane of a high and everlasting purpose,—it raises 
man from brutehood to God-likeness., 

There are many good and thoughtful people who are 
trying nowadays to do without this religious life, to sub- 
stitute something else for it, to find its moral stimulus, its 
joys and peace of mind through other means. 
the religion of Nature,” says one. “In the 


“Mine is 
woods and 


fields, in my garden or on my Sunday drive over green 


and blossoming country roads, I find all the religion I need 
or can understand; I worship more truly than I can in 
any chureh.” “And mine is the religion of humanity,” says 
another. “In active work for my fellow creatures, in clu) 
and charity organization, in prison, congress or labor con- 
vention I am performing all the religious duties I know 
anything about. Mine is a week day, not a Sunday reli- 
gion.” All ot these deseribe a natural reaction against old 
ideas, they speak a truth, but only a half truth. Religion 
has blundered sadly in the ways it has sought to guide 
mankind, yet there is no branch of human thought or 
effort that has instructed them more. Its failures have 
been great, but its main idea and principle have always 
been true, since it has always labored to keep alive in man 
the remembrance of God. Men and women will wander 
into the by-paths of philanthropy, social science and Nature- 
worship, but they will return to religion. The church is 
under a temporary cloud of popular distrust, but it will 
emerge from that cloud to shine with greater brilliance 
and force than ever before. <All the faculties and leadings 
of man’s nature have predestined him to be a religious 
being, one who instinctively loves and looks upward. The 


‘source and the object of the deepest and finest feelings 


that reign in his breast is a religious source, a_ religious 
object; the final generalizations of thought on all lines are 
religious generalizations. All research, all logic, all human 
activity, begins and ends in an act of faith, Belief inspires 
and exceeds effort everywhere, aspiration outruns deed, 
worship and work are twin-impulses in the life of man. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” The text contains a_ promise 
that springs from bo arbitrary decree or merciful disposi- 
tion of Providence, but from the law of natural fulfillment. 
“All these things!” Whatever we can conceive or wish for 
as true achievement or happiness will be given to him 
who has the wisdom to study the laws of his highest being, 
who has pledged himself to goodness. 

My friends, we stand to-day at the beginning of a hew 
season in the work we have assumed together. That work | 
‘an be well done only as it is inspired by living faith and 
conviction. Let us speak our meaning plainly, let us stand 
strongly for the principles and ideal we wish here to estab- 
lish. Let us recognize it, first of all, as a religious work, 
seeking as many channels of help and usefulness as we can, 
creating as many departments and branches of work as 
we may, but never forgetting that our ultimate and constant 
aim is the culture of the soul. The religious life, which in 
its final apprehension is the term that shall include all life, 
let that be the one we are here to openly approve and 
encourage, to study and to grow in. Let us be thankful for 
the privilege that is ours, to help demonstrate the worth 
and beauty and power of this life to a hungry, waiting 
world; and we may rest assured that increasing strength 
and joy will be ours, as we give ourselves to this high and 
excellent task. 


Life. 


Life as a stream meanders slow— 

To lands where flames the sunset’s beain, 
We see its constant onward flow— 

Life as a stream. 


But ’tis a fact and not a dream— 
Something we feel and love and know, 
That doth exist, not merely seen, 


Therefore what is beyond is so, 
Or so our hearts triumphant deem; 
Aud deeper yet convictions grow— 
Tho’ life’s a stream! 
| WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to AM Forms of Thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


A Political Upheaval. 


The air is full of new ideas. Nothing is more unstable 
than politics; still the professional politician constantly 
undertakes and expects to keep things in grooves. But the 
time comes when the machine is ruthlessly broken, and a 
party leader who undertakes to straddle issues is tossed 
aside rudely. Whoever looks on with an effort to under- 
stand the polities of 1896 will soon see that the free silver 
question is not the real issue, nor the cause of the revolu- 
tion. Itis but a symptom of a great disease; and while the 
public hears a din about the financial question, the real 
trouble is that our government has wandered away from 
constitutionalism into centralism and extravagance. It has 
petted special industries, to the detriment of others; and 
the measure of the disaster is not easily determined. But 
this we know that our commercial marine is nearly swept 
from the ocean, and that our agriculture is reduced almost 
to pauperism., In 1880 Daniel Webster boasted that our 
ships were in every harbor of the world. In 1855 three 
hundred and eighty-one ships were built in our harbors, 
besides one hundred and twenty-six brigs; in 1870 only 
seventy-ohe ships and twenty-seven brigs; in 1880, with 
wealth still amassing, we built only twenty-three ships 
and two brigs; in 1895 we built one ship. In 1860 our total 
tonnage in the merchant marine was about five and one- 
half millions; that of England was barely larger. We ruled 
the ocean together; and the ocean always rules the land. 
But to-day we have less than half the merchant marine 
that we had in 1798. This story is sad enough, but when 
we turn to agriculture matters are still worse. In 1795 
96 per cent. of the population was engaged in land tillage, 
and was both prosperous and happy; to-day the pereentage 
of population engaged in agricultural pursuits is only forty- 
two per cent., and poverty ridden at that. Manufactures 
alone have thriven, and in that connection alone have in- 
vestments of capital and labor reaped a rich harvest. In 
1850 the capital invested in manufactures was about half 
iu billion dollars. It doubled from 1850 to 1860; and then 
went up another double by 1880. From 1880 to 1890 it again 
a good deal more than doubled. The net value of manu- 
facturers in 1890 was thirty-three per cent. greater than the 
value of agricultural products. But in 1850 the value of 
agricultural products was much larger than that of manu- 
factures. This readjustment, if not misadjustment of 
American industries, has produced great social changes as 
well. It has packed the population in vast cities; it has 
increased the herding tendencies; it has increased wages on 


the farm, while decreasing the price of farm produce; it 
has taken the better class of young people from the farms 
into the cities. That these changes should bring about in 
time a great disruption and led to revolutionary sentiments 
is not to be wondered at. 

During the last half century we have worked out some 
great social problems. We have killed slavery, and have 
established civil service reform. But the problems that are 
how entering American polities crowd in by the dozen. 
Most of them are not novel to this country. Germany and 
Kngland are ahead of us in acting on old age pensions, 
government savings banks, arbitration and referendum, 
government control or railways and telegraphs. Whether 
all these ideas are workable in this country will certainly 
be tested. But there are other questions peculiarly a part 
of our constitutional system, which demand settlement at 
the polls. Among these are Minority Representation and 
Senatorial Elections by the people. These questions will 
hot be thought out by one party alone, but by all parties. 
Politicians are astounded. The machine to which they 
have been accustomed is where Cortez ships went. Hav- 
ing no convictions on such question leaders are suddenly 
relegated to the rear. With new and. grand ideas will 
come to the front much that is crude. But, said Jefferson, 
“when it comes to a choice of trusting leaders or the 
people I shall ever have faith in the people.” Blunders will 
be made, but they will be corrected. | 


sveryone Re- 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing comnon things 


tna religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
q _ 
SUN.—The universe is high as God! | 
Good ‘is the final goal. 
MON.—The world revolves and man evolves 
A purpose and a soul. 
TUES.—No echureh can bind, no crown forbid 
Thought’s mighty upward course. 
WED.—The smile that is worth the praises of enrth 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 
TILURS.—It is better by far to hunt for a star. 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 
MRI—I know a law complete, sublime, 
Controls us with its might. 
Believe thyself divine, and watch, and pray. 
—Hlla Wheeler 


~ 


Wileowr, 


My Shadow. 


| have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I ean see. 
Ife is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at 
wil. 


He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

Vd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me! 


Qne morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
—Robert Lowis Stevenson, 


Do You Enjoy Religion? 


GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 

I have often wondered who invented this peculiar form 
of “the all-important question.” It could-not have been a 
Puritan, certainly. As a mere form of asking whether or 
not you are a Christian, it is probably all well enough; 
taken upon its merits and made to mean what it says, it 
always seemed a superfluous inquiry, just as does the 
query “Do you enjoy good health?’ One might take it for 
granted that the answer would be affirmative, providing, 
of course, that the person questioned was the fortunate 
possessor of either. But when we come down to the root 
of the matter, is not any verbal question unnecessary? If 
religion is not a vital principle, something that shows in 
the life and character, then what is it? 

A striking little incident bearing directly upon this sub- 
ject made a lasting impression upon me when it occurred. 
I had run into a neighbor’s house of an errand and lingered 
for a few moments’ chat. There was another visitor, the 
mother of the young married lady next door. The lady of 
the house, who was a widow in poor circumstances, sat in 
a low rocking-chair while her daughter, who was of middle 
age and unmarried, was combing her mother’s hair with 
gentle, skillful motions. Both were church members in 
good standing, good neighbors, and really good women, 
each in her own peculiar way. The elder lady was talking 
in a complaining tone, something in this wise: 

“T don’t see what use I am to anybody, anyhow. This is 
a hard world for a lone woman, and I don’t see why they 
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didn’t let me die last winter and get out of the way o’ the 
rest. I could o’ done it easy enough if I’d been let alone.” 

The little, wiry old lady sitting on the other side of the 
stove straightened herself up, and, looking my friend full 
in the face asked, with an abrupt, rapid mode of speech 
peculiar to her: “‘Do you enjoy religion?” 

The whole picture was to me irresistibly interesting. The 
effect of the question was magnetic. My friend, seeing that 
her guest had, for some reason, called in question her re- 
ligious position—I doubt if she comprehended just why— 
hastened to reassure her; that was all. As for her interlocu- 
tor,—the form of the question was undoubtedly that of habit 
rather than choice, and I question much whether any of 
the three guessed what a picture they made and what a 
striking object lesson had been presented to me. 

Many a time in the days since then has the scene come 
to my mind with its constantly recurring thought, its per'ti- 
nent query, demanding an answer, sometimes for myself, 
sometimes for another “do you enjoy religion?” 


Instinct, or Intelligence in Animals? 


You cannot call it merely instinct that governs the lurk- 
ing animals. They are not machines, their movements, like 
the movements of all other creatures, are made up of 
deliberate acts, be it only the playful mouse or the sluggish 
opossum; they are not tossed and turned about as the 
leaves on the trees. No wild creature leaves its lair but 
has an object in view, and who can say that this object is 
not the subject of thought during the waking hours? 
These animals have memory, and if memory, intelligence. 
Animals do not, like machines, follow the same path day 
after day; and it is well known among trappers that they 
ignore the objects left in their way to attract them. The 
trapper always hides his trap, or it invariably attracts 
suspicion and is avoided. If it is not concealed they will 
trace by it the presence of their arch-enemy, and the animal 
is afraid and stands aloof. Can such a thing be referred 
to any other condition, than that the animal stops to con- 
sider? True, its judgment may go wrong, and it may thus 
fall a victim, but it is none the less an act of judgment— 
its judgment may be faulty. 
takes? 


But do not men make mis- 
The fact is man goes wrong nearly half his life. 
—C', ©. Abbott. 


—— 


A great step is gained when a child has learned that there 
is no necessary connection between liking a and 
doing it.—From Hare Brothers’ “Guesses at Truth.’ 


thing 


How easy is peu and paper piety; it is far cheaper to 
work one’s head than one’s heart to goodness. 
a hundred meditations than subdue 
Thomas Fuller. 


I ean make 


sooner one sin.— 


“IT think it must somewhere be written that the virtues 
of mothers shall occasionally be visited on the children.”’ 


As fire cannot extinguish fire, so evil cannot suppress 
evil. Good alone, confronting evil and resisting its con- 


tagion, can overcome evil.—L. N. Tolstoi. 


“The point of honor which requires a man to be afraid 
of seeming to be afraid of what he is afraid of formed no 
part of the Homeric idea of heroism.” 


Silence. 


Be still: the crown of life is silentness. 

Give thou a quiet hour to each long day. 
Too much of time we spend in profitless 

And foolish talk—too little do we say. 


If thou wouldst gather words that shall avail, 
Learning a wisdom worthy to express, 
Leave for a while thy chat and empty tale— 
Study the golden speech of silentness. 
Academy. —Arthur L. Salmon. 


September 17, 1806. 


Books and Authors. 


Books and Their Makers During the Mid- 
dle Ages.’ 


There has long been a crying need of some such study 
in bibliography as Mr. Putnam proposes to give us in 
the completed work of which volume [. has now appeared. 
The present volume is ah expansion of “Authors and Their 
Public in Ancient Times,” which was published several 


years ago, and covers the period from the fall of the Roman 


Kmpire to the close of the seventeenth century. Mr. Put. 
nam has brought together an extraordinary mass of curi- 
ous and interesting information, drawn from a great vari- 
ety of sources more or less recondite—the bibliography 
alone covers eleven closely printed pages—and has prefaced 
the whole with an elaborate note in which he has touched 
upon the work done by publishers in Rome during the 
Augustan age. An organized body of publishers ‘utiliz- 
ing connections with Athens, with Asia Minor, and with 
Alexandria” was then in existence, importing Greek manu- 
scripts and collecting trained Greek scribes, and “carry- 
ing on an active trade in the distribution of books, not 
only with the neighboring cities of Italy, of Spain, and of 
Gaul, but with such far off corners of the empire as the 
Roman towns in Britain.” With the fall of the empire 
this organized book trade came to an end, and the work 
of scribes, formerly directed by such patrons of art and 
letters as Meecenas, fell into the hands of those who were 
encouraged by the Roman church. Mr. Putnam has found 
a valuable aid in Svmonds’ “Renaissance in Italy.” and 
makes frequent use of Hodgkin's “Italy and her Invaders.” 
He has given many foreign quotations whieh would,: per- 
haps, have been rather more illuminatingy and admonish- 
ing had they been turned into English. The work of De 
Bury in england, and of Petrarch and others in Italy, is 
pushed into prominence, but not unduly. And the printer- 
publishers of Italy have a long chapter to themselves. The 
great Aldus was an autocrat such as one does not meet 
in the profession of the present day—at least not in the 
western hemisphere. Over the chief entranee to his print- 
ing office was inscribed the following: “Whoever you are 
that wish to see Aldus be brief; and when business is fin- 
ished go away; unless, indeed, vou are able and willing 
to assist him as Hereules did Atlas in his need; and even 
then remember that whoever gains here a footing must 
work hard and with pereseveranee.”’ W. 


The Babe, B. A.—~Among a series of books of college life, 
published by the G. P. Putnam’s Sons, appears a set of 
stories of life at Cambridge University, England, entitled, 
‘The Babe, B. A.”’ 

If it is true that, as a rule, Englishmen are wanting in 
appreciation of true wit, it is also true, we must believe, the 
author of this book by his work has proven himself no 
exception to that rule. | - 

The book is daintily bound in light blue and gold. It con- 
lains some very pretty views from photographs taken in 
and around the university, and the clean, well-sized letters 
make the book tempting. But the stories lack the snap and 
vim that usually characterize sketches of college life, par- 
ticularly of American college life. The Babe is a babe in- 
deed. To be sure he plays at football, and the sweet jingle 
of the habitual college banjo enters the stories occasionally, 
but the sketches are uneventful and a reader finds it diffi- 
cult to sustain his interest. Occasionally one finds an at- 
tempt at jest, even an attempt to play a joke, but one must 
wear his one eye-glass to laugh at it, if he laughs com- 
plimentary. | 

Doubtless one who lived at Cambridge with The Babe 
would enjoy the sketches to refresh his memory, but to 
one who has seen college life in America, The Babe and 


1 Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages. 


Vol. 1. By Geo. 


Haven Putnam, London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. $2.50. 
(For Books Received see page 44.) 
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his friends seem awfully stupid with their late breakfasts 
and sisterly teas. However, withal, the author has 
handled what little he has to give us in rather graceful 
language. D. D. 8. 


The Question of Copyright (G@. P. Putnam’s Sons), in its 
second edition, revised, and with additional material, brings 
the subject up to date. Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam, the 
suthor, has been indefatigable in his efforts in behalf of 
the eause; and as secretary of the American Publishers’ 
Copyright League he has had exceptional facilities for 
informing himself in such manner as .to make his book 
authoritative. He gives us the text of the copyright law 
of the United States, a summary of the copyright laws at 
present in foree in the chief countries of the world, a re- 
port of the legislation now pending in Great Britain; in 
brief, a “perfect arsenal of facts and arguments, care- 
fully elaborated and very effectively presented.” 


_—- 


The McClure’s Magazine for September suggests on its 
cover as special attractions in its contents, A Barrack- 
room Ballad, by Kipling, and Linecoln’s Lost Speech. Mr. 
Kipling in his poem shows, in his inimitable style, the 
erowth of a young recruit into a color sergeant, through 
the drill and discipline of army regulations, giving due 
credit to the private in the decisive action of the battle. 
for says he 

* * * “the backbone of the army 
is the non-commissioned man.”’ 

The lost speech of Lincoln was one made _ before the 
state convention held in Bloomington, Ill, in the spring of 
IS56. The speech was in opposition to the Kausas-Nebraska 
bill which had previously passed in Congress with a view 
to pushing slavery into these states, and it- was called the 
lost speech, because the enthusiasm aroused was so great 
and the reporters so carried away by the eloquence of the 
speaker, they forgot to take notes and could give no re- 
ports to the papers. It seems, however, that one man, a 
young lawyer. who had been on the same circuit with 
Lincoln, was level-headed enough to take notes, through 
the entire speech, from which this article has been written, 
and now for the first time appears in print. This young 
lawyer is H. C. Whitney, author of “Life on the Cireuit 
with Lincoln.” | 

A chapter of reminiscences by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
viving her experience with the Gloucestershire fishermen, 
reveals the resources of her intimate knowledge of the 
life and character of the humble toilers of the sea, so well 
portrayed in “A Singular Life.” 

The widow of Dr. W. TT. G. Morton gives a timely and 
luteresting paper on the life and discovery of her renowned 
husband, the 16th of October being the fiftieth anniversary 
of the public proving of his priceless discovery of anvsthe-- 
sla, Which is to be celebrated in Boston. 

In the art line there is a chapter on James. MeNeil 
Whistler, whose vagaries and peculiarities are always in- 
teresting because of the talent behind them. 

A Century of Painting, by a student of art, who describes 
his impressions of the paintings and painters in Paris, 
during a year of study in the early seventies. 

Anthony Hope’s story of ‘“Phroso” is continued in this 
humber, and there are several short stories, making a very 
Interesting number of this always readable magazine. 

A. §, 


Notes and Comment. 


Marion Crawford has written a new story, especially for 
the Century, which is to be entitled “A Rose of Yesterday,” 
and will begin in the November number. 


The Century Company will begin in the November number 
of the Century General Horace Porter’s personal recollec- 
tions of General Grant, to be called “Campaigning with 
Grant.” 


Among other books for future publication in this series 
may be mentioned De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar Tribe;” 
Grimm’s “German Household Tales;”’ and “Tales from the 
Arabian Nights.’ 


The Macmillan Company have brought out a third edition, 
revised and extended, of L. 1. Bailey’s ‘The Nursery Book,” 
Which is a complete guide to the multiplication of plants. 


: 
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The book is the most complete treatise of its kind in the 
language. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. during the coming school 
vear will issue eighteen regular numbers of the Riverside 
Literature Series. The high standard of the numbers al- 
ready brought out will be fully sustained by the master- 
pieces Which will be added in the coming year. 


The Bibelot for September contains a selection of Lyrics 
from Robert Bridges, with a delicate editorial note which 
says, among other things, “Nothing can be finer in their 
way than these lyrics of Mr. Bridges, untouched by 
Ktuphuism, untroubled by a single strident tone.” 


The Boycroft Printing Shop, at East Aurora, N. Y., an- 
hnounces an authorized edition of “On Going to Church,” 
by G. Bernard Shaw. The book appears in a. dress of 
deckle-edged paper, Romanesque type and Welmscott ini- 
tials. ‘Cwenty-five copies on Japan vellum, have been hand- 
decorated in water colors by Bertha C. Hubbard. Mr. Eub- 
bard has also in preparation a two-volume novel by himself, 
entitled “The Legacy.” ae | 


The following numbers will -be published in’ September 
and October: Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur and Other Idylls 
of the King. The other idylls will be Klaine, Guinevere, and 
The Passing of Arthur. The book will be equipped with an 
introductory sketch and explanatory notes. Paper, 15 cents, 
net; Lowell Leaflets, poems and prose passages for reading 
and recitation. Compiled by Josephine Kk. Hodgdon. With 
illustrations apd a biographical sketch. Paper, 50° cents, 
net; linen, 40 cents, net; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America; Pope’s Iliad, containing selectious required for 
nudimission to colleges; and Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


The Epistolary Flirt—In four Exposures—by simerie 
Amory, is promised by Way & Williams, October 15. 

The gay trio sung by the versifiers who figure in this dia- 
logue has deep notes at times. Bright and witty as it is, 
there is underneath a thoughtfulness inspired by a laughing 
contempt for affectation. The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is not confined to the “literary set,” and the 
subject is brought home to many whose trade does nhotwn- 
courage them to dabble with the emotions. The book is 
n sharp and telling satire upon platonic friendships. 


We have reeeived a copy of the program for TS96G-D0 of 
the Modern Novel Club, St. Louis. 
be discussed during the coming season by this club are 
“Ramona,” by Mrs. Jackson, “George’s Mother,” by Stephen 
Crane, ‘““Tom Grogan,” by If. Hopkinson Smith, ‘Che 
Master,” by Israel Zangwell, and “The Coming of Theo- 
dora” and “Expiation.” by Octave Thanet. The director 
of the club, Mrs. C. H. Stone, sends us also her address 
to reading clubs and students of fiction, from which we 
learn that in the discussion of each book a careful dis- 
tinction is made between its literary value and its use- 
fulness as a story of life. Mrs. Stone believes that ‘“Mod- 
ern fiction is a mighty power for good or ill, and able to 
cater to all human needs and tastes without defrauding 
a single one. It is the greatest of all means for dissem 
inating every kind of truth. It is the only existing key 
to the riddle of human nature and motives: and truth and 
human nature are greater than literature.” 


Among the books to 


Way & Williams have in preparation a volume of stories 
of the Chicago slums, by I. K. Friedman, entitled “The 
Lucky Number.” 

Mr. Friedman has made a profound study of the slums of 
Chicago, a sympathetic study which enabled him to under- 
stand the motives that lay behind such dramatic incidents 
us he describes. He does not occupy himself so much with 
the petty details of a situation as with the romance of it, 
its significance, its effect upon character. His stories, which 
circle about a saloon called “The Lucky Number,” are in- 
tensely, vividly real. They are condensed so that every 
word counts, and they represent life as it is found narrowed 
and sharpened and intensified in the degradation of a great 
city. 
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The Liberal Field. 


*The Worldis my Country; To do 
good is my Religion.” 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH.— 
In the autumn of 1894 Mr. lL. G. Milsted 
was asked by a number of liberals living 
in the northern part of the city to organ- 
ize a Liberal church in their midst. He 
replied that he had determined not to take 
up ministerial work again on the old lines; 
that he was willing to organize a church, 
and do the preaching without compensation; 
but that as he wished to be free from pas- 
toral and church work during the week, the 
people of the congregation would have to 
lend a hand in doing some things generally 
thought to be the special work of the min- 
ister. This was agreed to and a church was 
organized as hearly as possible after the 


pattern of the early Christian church; the — 


minister was to be one of the flock, with 
no more duties to fulfill than might fall 
to the lot of any other member; each mem- 
ber was to do any and all things assigned 
to him, Within the scope of the chureh life. 
All the revenue of the church, apart from 
bare running expenses, was to be spent in 
humanitarian work. This prospectus at- 
tracted a number of people fro:n the start. 
More than $2,000 was given the first year. 
Kighty-three persons signed the roll of mem- 
bership. About twenty-five poor families 
have been helped each year, and some hun- 
dreds of dollars expended in supplying them 
with provisions, coal, bedding, paying rent, 
etc. This work was done by members of 
the church personally, under the supervision 
of the Relief and Aid Society of Chicago. 
Mr. Milsted having entered the legal pro- 
fession, found his time more and more oe- 
cupied by his new duties. He saw, too, 
that someone should give more time than 
he could to the activities of the chureh, 
directing its efforts, and bringing the peo- 
ple more frequently together for their mu- 
tual benefit and for the furtherance of their 
many philanthropic enterprises. He there- 
fore proposed that Mrs. Woolley be called 


to the pastorate of the church, stating that 


he would thereafter take his place in the 
pew instead of in the pulpit, and as a lay- 


man do all in his power for the good of the 
cause. This proposal was at length acted 
upon, and we all believe that under Mrs. 

oolley’s able leadership the Independent 
Liberal Church, otherwise noticed in this 
week's NEW UNITY, will become an ever- 


_ increasing power for good, both as a center 


of spiritual light and as an agency through 
which the benevolent can help the poor 
and afflicted. AL. 
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The Young People’s Religious 
Union. : 


A PROGRAM FOR 1896-1897. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors | 


held July 6, the Publication Committee 
was authorized to send out a communica- 
tion to the officers of the local unions and 
guilds soliciting such topics as might seem 
worthy of consideration by all local socie- 
ties during the coming season. It was felt 
that the central office would be called upon 
to advise in some part the coming year’s 
work of many local societies, and that by 
thus gathering the best suggestious of dif- 
ferent workers the best advice could be 
given. It was also believed that many local 
societies would be glad to adopt a list of 
topics prepared in this way, and so give 
unity and fellowship to all our work. 

Circulars were sent out, and the responses 
received prove that the vyenture was no 
mistake. Suggestive topics have been re- 
turned in such numbers that selection has 
been difficult; and many are the signs that 
the young people generally will gladly wel- 
come this attempt to unify and fraternalize 
the programs of work. 

It needs to be said that, of course, the 
utmost freedom is given to every local so- 
clety to shape its own program. No union 
is bound to aecept all or any of the topics 
here suggested. This report is merely @d- 
visory; its aim being to inspire, not to con- 
trol. Some unions meet but fortnightly 
and so will use only half the topics of the 
list. Some will find topics suggested by 
local conditions which they will wish to 
insert in place of others on the list that 
may not appeal to their need. Effort has 
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been made to provide for the various elo- 
ments with which we must work. Some 
unions are composed of very young peo- 
ple; others have older members. Some aim 
at intellectual effort which others do not 
emphasize. It is hoped this program may 
give religious interest to -those aiming at 
literary work, and intellectual stimulus to 
those content with praise services. The 
study of the prophets of the older religions 
will furnish a winter’s suggestive reading 
for the members of our unions. A union 
meeting only fortnightly may do well to 
organize a study section to meet on some 
week evening and study these prophets 
and their faith. Some will feel the need 
of devoting more than one evening to each 
of these great teachers, in which case a 
study class may well be organized to sup- 
plement the Sunday evening meeting. 

At all times this office will be glad to 
send such literature and other helps as it 
may command to all applicants. In this 
connection it may here be suggested that 
for the study of the prophets of the older 
religions, James Freeman Clarke’s ‘len 
Great Religions’? and Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ 
“Seven Great Religious Teachers” will be 
found invaluable. 

Will the unions notice that four topics 
are marked ‘‘Special?’’ On the first or sec- 
ond of alternate months it is hoped a// 
unions will unite in considering these top 
ics. Even if nothing else in the program 
is accepted it is hoped that these topies 
will be considered. Let these nights be 
used for ‘‘Rallies’’ with special programs. 
Wherever it is desired efforts will be made 
to procure special speakers to assist the 
local unions upon these evenings. Several 
of the younger ministers and other speak- 
ers have already volunteered their sery- 


_ices. It may be = advisable to arrange 


“Union Rallies’? on these nights. Whenever 
two or more societies can meet together 
they could hold a union service, having sev- 
eral speakers. A little enthusiasm will do 
us no harm. 

After this explanation, the program is 
now given: 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Story of Electricity. By John Monroe, 
Illustrated, 174 pages, cloth, 40 cents. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co. 


COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cinder-Path Tales. By William Lindsey 
Cloth, $1.00, 

The Listener in the Te wn and the Listener in 
the Country. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlain. 
2 Vols., cloth, 75 cents each. | 


GEO. H. ELLIS, BOSTON. 


The Perfect Whole. An essay on the conduct 
and meaning of life. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
Cloth, 254 pages, $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM S SONS, NEW YORK. 
History of Oratory and Orators. By Henr) 
Hardwicke. Cloth, 454 pages, $3.00. 


The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. 


‘By Melville Davisson Post. Cloth, 280 pages, 


$1.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. A Poem. By. Lyman 
Whitney Allen. Cloth, 112 pages, $1.00. 
A C. MeClurg & Co. 
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POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled == 


for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Sept. 20. Religion and the young. 
ideal local union.) 

Sept. 27. Church going, for what? 

Oct. 4 Special. Young people and the 
forward movement. (The National Young 
People’s Religious Union.) 

Oct. 11. Our” eardinal principles. (a) 
Truth—the progressive revelation. 

Oct. 18. Our cardinal principles. 
ship—the need of the human soul, 

Oct. 25. Our cardinal principles. (c) Sery- 
ice—man’s duty to man. 

Noy. 1. All Saints: modern saints and 
heroes. 

Noy. 8 Moses and his mission. 

Nov. 1. Judging and being judged. 

Nov. 22. The young man in the world: 
or the golden rule in business. 


(The 


(b) Wor- 


Nov. 29. Gratitude (service for Thanks- 
viving). 

Dee. 6. Special. Temperance: What can 
we do? 

Dee. 13. Zoroaster. 

Dee. 20. The mission of Jesus to me. 

Dee. 27. 


Christmas service. 


1897. 
Jan. 3. New Year’s service. 


Jan. 10. Confucius. 
Jan. 17. Fellowship with young people 


of other denominations. 
Jan. 24. Gossip, and other sins of speech. 
Jan. 31. Indifference and enthusiasm. 
Keb. 7. Special. Why am I a Unitarian? 
eb. 14.° Buddha. 
eb. 21. Patriotism and religion. 
Keb. 28. Religious agnosticism. 
Mar. 7. Mohammed. 
Mar. 14. Who is the infidel? 
Mar. 21. An aim in life. 
Apr. 4. ‘Jesus, the Light of the World. 
Apr. 11. A symposium. Belief in immor- 
tnlity among the nations. 


Apr. 18. Easter service. 
Apr. 25. Who is the true Christian? 
May 2. Special. What can young people 


do to spread the liberal faith? 


May 9. Luther and the Protestant refor- 
mation. 
May 16. Formation and reformation of 


personal character. 
May 23. Channing and the liberal refor- 
mation. 
May 30. Means of religious growth. 
June 6. Science and theology: the pres- 
ent reformation. 
June 13. The use and abuse of Sunday. 
June 20. Sincere in all things. 
June 27. Reereation: True and false. (A 
vacation topic.) 
, LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, 
General Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL RIDE TO REWEY. 


The Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones made his 
second annual visit to this little hamlet up 
in the corner of Iowa County, Wis., on 
September 6, riding across the forty miles 
of beautiful country which separates it 
from his summer home at Tower Hill, and 
preached in the chapel of the Primitive 
Methodists, kindly thrown open for the day 
to the cause of liberal religion. The ser- 
mon of the morning set over against each 
other in forcible contrast two prevailing 
fundamental principles of religion, viz., 
religion or salvation by gift, mirac- 
ulously bestowed in contravention 
of universal laws, and _ religion or 
Salvation by growth, slow, sure, respon- 

sive to the great laws that move the stars 
in their courses, that cause the grain to 
grow and the seed of truth in the soul of 
man to mature,into righteousness. The 
evening sermon was an earnest appeal for 
unity—unity of action, of purpose and of 
aspiration. Such unity as levels all divid- 


ing lines of race and creed and binds men 
and women together in one effort to make 
the world better and happier. Not the least 
interesting episode of the trip was a visit 
to the County Insane Asylum, where the 
open doors everywhere, the freedom from 
restraint or confinement, the beneficial ef- 
fect of judicious assignment of ocoupation, 
have already prov that humanity an 
science can work hand in hand in amelio- 
rating suffering. A. L. K 


CHICAGO.—R. A. White, of the Stewart 
Avenue Universalist Church, regales his 
parishioners, in the Weekly Messenger, 
with a codfishing letter, written from old 
Plymouth town. He was successful down 
there, according to this letter. Now he is 
angling for souls in Chicago. May his catch 
this year be a heavy one, 


UNIVERSALIST.—The ministers in and 
around Chicago belonging to this fraternity 
hold monthly meetings. The season will be 
opened this year by a paper from Rey. James 
xorton on the topic, “Is There Any Such 
Thing as the Supernatural or Miraculous?’ 
The meeting is called at 11 a. m., promptly, 
September 21. ** * ‘The Universalist 
Church of Kansas City, under the lead of 
Charles R. East, has secured a lot and plans 
for a new church and is hopeful of soon 
realizing a home of its own. * * * Rey. 
M. G. Linton of Logansport, Ind., is tak- 
ing up the work at Charles City. * * * 
Missionary Shinn is starting a movement 
at Atlanta, Ga. We hope it will find more 
congenial soil than the Unitarian Church 
of that place, which, notwithstanding the 
ability and worth of its pastors, has suc- 
ceeded in calling together but a small band 
of the faithful. Perhaps both ventures will 
prepare the way for that movement that 
will include both Universalist and Unitarian 
without carrying their excluding implica- 
tions and denominational limitations. 


THE FRIENDS.—The liberal braneh of 
the great Quaker fraternity has just been 
holding conferences in a tent at Swarth- 
more, near Philadelphia. The Jntelligencer 
and Journal says that this is the largest 
assembly of any body of Friends ever 
held. ‘The largest number, we _ pre- 
sume, of those or any other body, 
ever gathered into any  orderly'= and 
compact meeting within a single inclosure 
for the transaction of business. The 
number present the first week varied from 
two thousand on the opening session fourth 
day morning, to about three thousand, two 
hundred on the seventh day afternoon At 
the latter time there were perhaps three 
hundred more who could not get into the 
tent. We will wait the full proceedings 
before m&fking further comment concerning 
activities of those with whom we hold so 
much in common and whose works and 
words deserve more attention and better 
acquaintance than we give them. 


PERSONAL.—The sympathy of our read- 
ers will go out to Mr. and Mrs. Carleton F. 
Brown of St. Cloud, Minn., over the loss 
of their infant son, who recently died at 
the St. Paul hospital. Last week we pub- 
lished the thoughtful article from Mr. 
Brown on “Constructive and Destructive 
Rationalism,’’ and we have frequently had 
oceasion to speak of the high character 
of his work and the usefulness that awaits 
him. From this touch of sorrow there will 
come added wealth of the spirit, deeper 
tenderness, higher vision. * * * Aaron M. 
Powell and his wife, the tireless workers 
for social purity, have recently sailed from 
New York to attend the international con- 
gress for the abolition of the state regula- 
tion of vice, which is to be held at Berne, 
Switzerland. 


UNITARIAN.—BEight columns of a recent 
issue of the Jnquirer, the London organ 
of English Unitarianism, are given to the 
controversy brought on by the ‘Advisory 
Committee,’’ who admitted young Voysey, 
the son of the well-known independent 
preacher of London, into fellowship, while 
he disclaimed the ‘Christian’? name. At 
this distance the battle s¢ems a dreary one. 
It awakens the memories of similar contro- 
versies on this side. The aptest thing to 
our mind set forth by this correspondence, 
are the words of Goethe quoted by Dean 
Stanley, and requoted by one of the corre- 
spondents. Mephistopheles counseled Faust 
“to pay no attention to things in theology 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By 
ELia W. Prattik. With cover de- 
Sign by Mr. Bruce Rogers. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. By 
ALICE MEYNELL. 1l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Second Edition nearly ready. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By 
FLORENCE L. SNow. 

Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
Irench hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SOU- 
DAN FRONTIER. By H. D. 
TRAILL. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


AN ODD SITUATION. By STAN- 
LEY WATERLOO. With introduction 
by Sir Walter Besant. S8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Ropert Bripass. 16 
mo, daintily bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

tea. 


THREE IRISH BARDIC 
TALES. By Joun TODHUNTER. 
Being Metrical Versions of the Three 
Tales known as The Three Sorrows of 
Story-Telling. Cloth, 160 pages, $1.50 
net. 


THE EPISTOLARY FLIRT. 
By EsmMerIE Amory. A story in dra- 
matic form, satirizing a certain sort 
of philandering men and women that 
abound in “‘literary circles.’’ 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1. (Ready Oct. 15.) 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. By 


I. K. FrrepMaAn. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 
(Ready about Nov. 15.) 


THE REAL ISSUE. By W. A. 
Waitt. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Ready about Nov. 15.) 


HOURS WITH FAMOUS 
PARISIANS. By Stuart HENRY. 
Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. (ln prep- 
aration ) 


THE ACROBATIC MUSE. 
By R. K. Muwnxrrrrick. Humorous 
Poems. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. (Ready 
about Nov. 1.) 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE 


GODS. By Ricwarp Garnett. 16 
mo, cloth. (About January 1.) 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By GEorGE R. Peck. (Jn preparation. ) 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


Publishers, - + 


Chicago. 
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but to dwell solely on words,’’ upon which 
words Dean Stanley makes the following 
comment: ‘‘This is devil’s advice to theo- 
logical students, and, alas, by too many 
in every age of the world most faithfully 
followed.” * * * It is reported that Rey. 
(;eorge Batchelor, secretary of the A. U. 
A.; K. A. Horton, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Sunday School Society; Merle 
st. C. Wright, pastor of the Harlem Uni- 
tarian Church of New York, and S. C. 
Crothers of Cambridge, are to come on a 
missionary tour to the West this fall, visit- 
ing, reviving and harmonizing the several 
state conferences in theif autumnal meet- 


ing. 


FREEPORT, ILL.—The last Sunday in 
August was red-letter day for the People’s 
Charch at this place. A grove meeting was 
held in ‘Taylor’s Park. ‘The local paper 
says it drew large crowds of people of all 
denominations. Mr. Elliott of Hinsdale 
spoke in the morning of ‘‘Faithful Fail- 
ures.’’ Howard Udell and Miss Bartlett 
spoke in the afternoon and Mr. Gould in 
the evening. Four columns of the local 
paper are given to the report. The utter- 
ances were high, as may well be expected. 


THE GOSPEL ON WHEELS.—It is our 
impression that the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh was the first to introduce portable 
railroad churches. <A car suitably equipped 
and furnished with altar; hymnals, organ, 
seats an audience of from thirty to sixty, 
Wwe saw several years ago as used by the 
Bishop of Dakota. The car would be side- 
tracked at the various stations, announce- 
ment being sent ahead, and thus the spirit- 
ual life of the communicants of the estab- 
lished church quickened. A recent number 
of the Outlook spoke of tive such church 
cars being in use by the Greek Church in 
Russia, and of the car ‘‘Evangel,’’ equipped 
in May, 1891, by the Baptist Publication 
Society. Wherever the idea originated, it 
is a beautiful one, practical, humane and 
helpful. 


GENEVA, ILL.—The steadfast little Uni- 
tarian society in this town has not been 
daunted by the hard times or the uncertain 
outlook, but it has at once filled the place 
Mrs. Woolley left by calling Rev. Howard 
Udell, who comes directly from Meadville 
and takes this as his first parish. No bet- 
ter chureh could be found for a new minis- 
ter to start in, and the best wishes of the 
sister churches go with the new settlement. 

es 


FREEPORT, ILL.—The Liberal Church 
of this city, under the efficient leadership 
of its new minister, G. B. Penney, tried 
a somewhat novel course this fall. On 
Sunday, August 30, an open air meeting 
was held morning, afternoon and evening 
in a park on the outskirts of the city. 
The park ‘was an ideal place for such a 
gathering, and the day was perfect, and 
the results of the three meetings were most 
satisfactory. There was an attendance of 
600 or 700 in the afternoon, and of over a 
thousand in the evening, though there was 
a large evangelical camp meeting just the 
other side of the city; and on the next 
Sunday, at the first regular meeting of the 
society, there was an unusually large at- 
tendance, showing the lasting character of 
the results. The speakers at the meetings 
were Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, Mr. 
Udell of Geneva, Mr. Elliott of Hinsdale 
and Mr. Gould of Chicago; and the speak- 
ing was helped out by most excellent 
musie. A. W. G. 


“Ap SUGGESTERY is the title of a booklet just 
issued by Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
It contains about 2560 ‘‘catchy”’ illustrations, appli- 
cable to advertising different articles. Nicely 
printed, in convenient form. Price 25 cents. 
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STOVES 


A full and complete line of Cooking and qua 


the same mechanics and of the same material 


wit CAyy Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by yA\CH IGA Ni 


¢,. RANC J as "Garlands." ‘*Michigans’’ are the peer of ann ae 2 
CRANGES | ANY other line EXCEPT «Garlands.’’ NGES y 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


Kchoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


" FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 


Bound-in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
(1% 2 7) ye... eS ee ee: =F 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston Minister writes:—‘‘Your ‘Upward 


Look’ book is ne We are buying it by the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.”’ 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality 


BY JUDSON: FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


——By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,—— 


Author of ‘‘Jesus Brought Back,’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Soctety,’’ Htc. 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction: The New Bible; 1. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itsels; 
III. The Bible as Authority; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


He has been very succesful, and his book is 
one yey to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradition 
and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial 
worth of what criticism leaves unharmed oft 
peg? a and spiritual quickening.-—7/: 
LVEW Ortida, 


286 PAGES, CLOTH, $1.00 


A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


Rev. W. D. Simond’s New 
Volume of 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Contains earnest and able discussions ol 
some of the greatest questions 
now before the public. 


PAPER 50 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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Cchermerhor s Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and oe form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY CO., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Method."’ Instruction is not bY translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammat 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OOO OOOOOOD 


University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota 
North-Western University 
Lake Forest University and 
Beloit College. 


OOOOOOO OOO 


NESSRS. WAY & WILLIAINIS offer to any 
person securing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
(250) NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 
UNITY free tuition for one year to any of the 
above institutions, and ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS ($100) in cash additional. To anyone 
securing ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY (150) 
new subscribers, they offer FREE TUITION as 
above. To persons securing less than these 
numbers a commission of 25 per cent. will be 
allowed on all subscriptions turned in. 

Checks and post office orders must accom- 
pany all lists and should be made payable to 
WAY & WILLIAMS. The subscription price is 

two dollars ($2.00) per year. This offer will 
be held open until January 1,1897. For sample 
copies, subscription blanks and for further in- 
formation address WAY & WILLIAIMIS, 1651 
The Monadnock, Chicago. ‘ie | 
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Mr. Gould’s Nature Studies. 


It is due to'the Sunday schools that may 
be planning to use the second year of Na- 
ture Studies to announce that the series will 
not be started the first of Septeinber, as con- 
templated last spring. The present finar- 
cial condition of the Western Unitarian 
Conference makes it impossible for Mr. 
Gould to continue as secretary during the 


year unless the churches contribute early 


and generously to the support of the con- 
ference, as was stated at the annual meet- 
ing in May. And in leaving the conference 
in order to take up parish work again, he 
would find it impossible, during the change, 
to continue the preparaton of the weekly 
leaflets. Consequently he has decided not to 
begin the course, when likely to be inter- 
rupted so soon, though he hopes it may be 
continued at some later date. 


Are You Nervous? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. N. D. Parker, Chicago, IIl., says: ‘‘I have 
thoroughly tested it in nervous diseases, dyspepsia 
and general debility, and in every case can see 
great benefit from its use.” 
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RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, FOR 
THIRD YEAR, BEGINNING JUNE 1, 1896, 
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The Second Summer, 


Many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life; generally it may be true, but you will 
find that mothers and physicians familiar with the 
value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Miik do not so regard it. 


To Live Well and Happily 


Use ‘Garland’? Stoves and Ranges. 


For a Day. 


Just for a day you crossed my life’s dull 
track, 

Put my ignobler dreams to sudden shame, 
Went your bright way, and left me to fall 
back, 

On my own world of poorer deed and aim. 


To fall back on my meaner world, and feel 
Like one who, dwelling mid some smoke- 
dimmed town— | 


In a brief pause of labor’s sullen wheel— 


’Scaped from the street’s dead dust and 
factory’s frown. 


In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 


Saw mountains mirroring the perfect sky, 

Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 

The torment of the difference till he die. 
— William Watson. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the age 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,’ and take no other kind. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares 


fur college aud gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. For Terms, Address 
Miss R. 8. Rice, A. M., Miss M. E. Beepy, A. M., 
Principals. 479-481 DEARBORN AV., CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, ee ne Cae kee’ 1.50 
a oy ke sk once ad bak) desc e's 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONEs. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —_.30 
Applied Religion 

Il. A New Help.for the Drunkard..... 10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The Religions of the World. (First Series.) 
l. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 

Il. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... “ty 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 

Vil. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 

Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 


each. 


Tn vis wees cebavcadese. al 
Te I I oc ov vows oc vcae ces beacuse 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ =. 1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief..................... 05 
Death as a Friend (out of print)............ 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 0 
A Premomer’s VOCACION..... .... 0... .6cccccss 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 


The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged....... a ae 


; What is Materialism? : 
The Daal yStery) What is Spirituality? § — 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 05 
megers of Proceedings of the First Am. 
Us GE Rts Ws OG en ivivicc rcicesiews 2 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Mr. George W. Vanderbilt has imported 
from Europe what is considered to be the 


most valuable library on forestry in the — 


world. The books are in many languages. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has started forest culture 
on a large seale at Biltmore, and has built 
a number of cottages on his estate for the 
special use of students of forestry. All of 
these will have access to the library. 


We have all read of the discovery of toads 
‘in solid stratas of stone,’’ where food and 
air sufficient to sustain life could not have 
possibly been had. We have not only read 
these stories, but the majority of us have 
put them down as Mulhatton yarns, which 
were written by someone who did not ex- 
pect them to be believed. Now comes the 
scientist, M. Victor Lagroche, who says 
that he has imprisoned toads in masses of 
mixed plaster of paris and found them 
‘‘well, fat and hearty after a lapse of eight 
years.’’ He argues that if such creatures 
can live for years without air, food or light, 
they ‘‘can continue to live on indefinitely.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


Beware of Ointments for Ca- 
tarrh that contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tion from reputable bya ogre as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O , 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

jeeSold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
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the Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
crettes in Chicago. 


ALL Souts CuurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MeEssi1an (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. : 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
Salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocIETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsatAanh TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. | 


Oak ParK Unity Cuurcn (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuurcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 1l aA. mM. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. mM.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM: Devo- 
tional Meeting, W ednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pau.’s CaurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SInAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 


diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 
STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 


CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unrty CuurcuH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


some easily accessible, 


Climax Dish Washer. 


4 
Welead themall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 
Machine sca gt ae of 
them bein The 
verdict of the poodle has 
been Ay ee t will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
™ testimonials from hun- 
y dredsof people, and ex- 
rience of Agents now 
fa the work. You can 
get full a by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


YELLOWSTONE E 
PARK —= 
WATERFALLS. 


Yellowstone Park is the great play- 
eround of the water nymph. It revels 
in rills, mountain brooks, rivers, both 
hot and cold, and lakes. It leaps 
about the great cataracts, disports it- 
self in the rapids, flits through the 
veils of spiay that gracefully sway 
hither and thither, and plays in the 
hundreds of cool trout streams that 
wind from sunlight to shadow, from 
cafon to meadow. But it finds its 
highest joy in the myriad waterfalls 
that abound. Here it abandons itself 
to pleasure supreme. And what won- 
der, when such cataracts, falls and 
cascades are there. Everywhere you 
find them. At the Grand Cafion are 
the majestic, deep-toned thunders of 
the Upper Falls 109 feet, and the 
Lower [Falls 808 feet high. Between 
the two, Crystal Cascade tumbles 
down a deep, dark glen into the river. 
Over near Yancey’s is beautiful Tower 
Falls. Isolated in locality, it has for 
companions the many black, needle 
like towers that are so stately. Near 
Norris Geyser Basin are the Virginia 
Caseades that go pirouetting down a 
gentle declivity, alongside the road. 
At the head of Golden Gate is the lit- 
tle Rustic Falls that glides with gentle 
murmur down into the cafion. Gibbon 
Falls, in the heart of the wild Gibbon 
Cafion, is a wide fan of foam and water 
sliding down the black, slippery rocks 
for a distance of 80 feet still further 
into the depths of the range. 

If one will take horse and ride from 
Mammoth Hot Springs up the East 
Gardiner River road for three miles 


he will be repaid by a sight of two or | 


three lovely falls, deep among glens 
and mountain cafions. Overhung by 
dark rocks and mountains, with only 
the green trees for friends and com- 
panions they are beautiful pictures in 
the midst of wild and rugged scenes. 

Besides these there are many more, 
others far 
within the hills, that must be searched 
for by the hardy explorer. They are 
gems born to blush unseen, except to 
him who goes in search of them, and 
at the same time derives pleasure and 
health from their pursuit. 

Send Chas. S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., 6 
cents for Wonderland ’96, that de- 
scribes this beautiful land. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 
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Published in the Interest of “0 
Religious Federation . ‘ 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, lil. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. [by 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 

CONTENTS.—Historical Introduction. 
The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, 
The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 
Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 
vation, Loss and Gain. 


We can here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
tarian gospel, see something of the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it, 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints.. ecidedly 
marking a clearer point of vision in the dey elop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.— Zhe Unitarian. 


The Essential Man. A Monograph on 
Personal Immortality in the Light of 
Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELI. 
CrEssEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit —T7he New World. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Tuomas Hi, D. D., 
LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 
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‘ are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
© lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; 
S$ an equable temperature; the right alti- 
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